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128 Reviews of Books [March 

Industrial Training. With Special Reference to the Conditions 
Prevailing in London. By Norman B. Dearle. Studies in 
Economics and Political Science, No. 39. London School 
of Economics. (London: P. S. King and Son. 1914. Pp. 
xiii, 596. 7s. 6d.) 
In his preface Mr. Dearie states: "A previous investigation of 
problems of unemployment in the London building trades had 
impressed upon me the great importance of the question of train- 
ing." Thereupon, instead of adopting, as has been too much 
the custom in vocational education, a priori notions as to what 
that training should be and how it should be applied, the author 
approaches the matter inductively by making a fairly exhaustive 
study of actual conditions in the leading trades within what is 
known as Greater London. 

While the choice of the largest city in the world makes the 
study unusually complex, and while London conditions are so 
far unique as to make many of Mr. Dearie's suggestions in- 
applicable to other communities, the fact that — with certain 
notable exceptions, such as the conversion of metals and the 
spinning and weaving of textiles — almost every form of industry, 
carried on in almost every size of establishment, is to be found 
in London, makes his investigation of peculiar interest and value. 
After setting forth his problem in three well-arranged chapters, 
the author, in the succeeding five, analyzes with a good deal of 
skill the four main methods of acquiring a trade. These he 
designates as "regular service," "migration," "following up," 
and "picking up." Contrary to what is generally thought, there 
still exists in London trades a large measure of apprenticeship, 
though much more informal in character than that implied in 
the old meaning of indenture. "Migration," when intentionally 
adopted, and when preceded by a term of regular training, seems, 
in his opinion, to be showing excellent results ; whereas "following 
up" (by which he means the placing of a boy as mate or helper 
to one or more mechanics), while preferable to the haphazard 
"picking up" of a trade, is, as a rule, less effective than regular 
service, whether stationary or migratory. 

Having thus analyzed the general problems of methods in 
vocational training, Mr. Dearie devotes a number of chapters 
to actual conditions in London, analyzing the leading industries, 
taking up such serious problems as unemployment, casual labor, 
and blind alley occupations, and studying the many existing 
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agencies for assisting boys both to learn a trade and to find 
work when idle. In a final chapter, The Needs of the Future, 
be sums up his conclusions. 

The author points out that there are two practically distinct 
problems involved in juvenile labor: organization and education 
proper. He warns the reader, moreover, that there is a question 
of unskilled, which is even more difficult than that of skilled and 
semi-skilled, employment. He proposes no new organizations ex- 
cept, tentatively, juvenile trade boards within the several indus- 
tries ; but advocates, of course, systematization and wider scope 
for the existing juvenile labor exchanges and after-care committees. 
He advocates a rather radical, but wholly feasible, reorganization 
of elementary education, with a raising of the school-leaving age 
to fifteen, coupled with a multiplication of day trade schools and 
compulsory continuation schools, and a decrease of the hours 
of labor, for persons under eighteen, eventually to 42 per week. 

Mr. Dearie's study has unusual value, not only intrinsic, but 
as a model for parallel studies in many other industrial centers. 
In vocational training the day of propaganda has gone by and 
that of the definite handling of specific conditions has arrived. 
Such actual problems can be dealt with only upon a solid basis 
of ascertained facts. The "survey," industrial and educational, 
of a community, such as that just completed for Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, by the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, must precede any attempts at legislation or school 
reform; and only after many such surveys shall have been made 
and many resulting methods of vocational education and guidance 
shall have been scientifically and patiently tried, will it be possible 
to lay down any general principles concerning industrial training. 
To this long work of necessary preparation, Mr. Dearie has made 
an early and useful contribution. 

James P. Munroe. 

Toynbee Hall and the English Settlement Movement. By 

Werner Picht. Revised edition. Translated from the 

German by Lilian A. Cowell. (New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1914. Pp. xii, 248. $1.25.) 

This is a guide book which requires a guide to rearrange its 

values. Chapters are given to Toynbee Hall schedules, the 

reflected discouragement of a particular leaderless and therefore 

ineffectual resident group, admiration for the original gospel 



